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W. & J. Sloane 


seek to fulfill an important mission in the presentation 
of the periods of furniture created by the masters of 
design, that is at once new, unique and comprehensive— 
displaying in authentic sequence the evolution of furniture, 
in settings that are sympathetically correct. 


The hope is indulged that this brochure will foster a respect 
and love for the beautiful, inspired by an intimate 
familiarity with the origin and place each period fills in 
the present day scheme of furnishing. 


And too, emphasis is given to the reason for critical 
discrimination in the selection of woods used im con- 
struction, coupling it with the Sloane slogan made famous 
by persistent consistency: - 


Always High Grade; 
Never High Priced.... 


SPRING 
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Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow in Furniture 


Furniture history goes back to the oldest civilization. It symbolizes 
customs, character and environments of people and their time. It is our 
endeavor to give a brief outline of furniture history, pointing out the 
characteristics of the individual designs and the place they have found 
in our time, rather than to discuss technical points. And this resume 
will treat of the four centuries whose contributions are most acceptable 
in modern furnishing. 


The Greeks contributed Classic Art, exquisite in its detail and of 
immense influence. The Romans had an artistic expression of their 
own, but it was more or less influenced by the Greek. Following 
the Roman came the Byzantine and the Moslem, out of which developed 
the Islamic detail. 


The Classic Art suffered a decadence which brought the Gothic into 
prominence, with an influence that was felt all over Europe for centuries. 
Tt was a style which found its best expression in cathedrals and church 
woodwork. The Renaissance inspired a revival of the Classic, the early 
Greek and the Roman, dictated and shaded by the personal taste and 
whims of reigning kings. For example, the Tudor under Henry VIII and 
Queen Elizabeth, and so on through the House of Stuart, the Common- 
wealth and the House of Hanover. 


The French schools dated from about 1515, continuing through the 
days of Napoleon. Up to the advent of what is known as the Golden Age 
in furniture, there was no very definite line of demarcation between 
styles, but with the Golden Age three very definite classifications pre- 
sented themselves, establishing schools of design that are today most 
acceptable in the art of furnishing—the English, French and American. 


Tt is of these periods that our stock is composed—offering splendid 
reproductions, engaging adaptations of the famous schools, modified to 
meet our present standards of living, but retaining all the charm of the 
old pieces. 
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WE DEDICATE THIS BROCHURE TO 
THE LOVERS OF GOOD FURNITURE 


Furniture creates environment, and the finesse of art wields a power- 
ful influence in the habits and thoughts and customs of the present and 
future generations. 


Elizabethan 


The English Schools 


The Early Jacobean Period which began with the reign of James I, 
followed to some degree the thought of the Elizabethan design. 
Gradually, however, it changed from the heavy carved work to a form 
more refined, while toward the latter part of its dominating reign inlaying 
was indulged in as well as elaborate carving, which was always executed 
direct, and never applied. Cane work was used in chairs and on some of 
the more severe types of chairs and settees upholstery was done. Oak 
was the principal wood, the finishing color a deep, rich brown. This 
period continued during the reigns of James I, Charles I, and up to and 
including James II, 1685 to 1688. The severe lines still persist with 
beautiful turnings, exquisite paneling and moulding and low relief carving. 


William and Mary 
Queen Anne 


Following the Jacobean period, Queen Mary ascended to the English 
throne with her husband, William of Orange, bringing to England the 
influence of Holland, which was readily dictated to the English crafts- 
men and from it emerged a design much lighter in feeling and more 
graceful than the Jacobean. It was really the beginning of the Queen 
Anne style, and earned a definite period place in furniture history. The 
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woods were chiefly oak and walnut, and the motifs were beautifully 
turned legs with inverted cup turnings, “S’ curves, arched tops, and 
gracefully designed stretchers and finials. While 
it is true that the William and Mary period was 
the actual beginning of the Queen Anne style, 
with the ascension to the throne of Queen Anne 
in 1702, there began a development of more 
beautiful lines and ornamentation. The cabriole 
leg originated in China and was brought over to 
England, and a little later was carved with a 
shell ornament. The ball and claw foot also 
coming from China was added to this leg, and 
3, was symbolic of a great dragon holding a pearl. 
Queen Anne ; This type of leg was put to a multitude of uses. 

The chairs became more graceful because of its 

use, and upholstering began to be used extensively, even of the overstuffed 
type. The slip seat, such as we use today on dining room chaii's came into 
being during this time. Veneering had been introduced a little prior to this, 
but had not been used to any extent, and from Holland came the art of 
marquetry which rose to great heights of popularity. Walnut was the 
principal wood and was finished in a beautiful golden nut brown color. 
The principal motifs of this design were the cabriole legs, shell carving, 
arched or bonnet type cabinets, carved splat-back chairs, taking the 
shape almost of a violin, marquetry inlay, beautiful curves on the fronts of 
chests, stretchers on chairs and cabinets which were often times turned, 
and the ball and claw foot. This style ended with the reign of George I. 


Georgian Period and Chippendale 


The Golden Age of furniture designing is literally true, for the 18th 
century produced motifs of such rare beauty as to be to this day unequalled. 
It represents the handiwork of Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
and their contemporaries. Manifestly they are not responsible for all 
the furniture that has been named after them, for they had many 
imitators, but it did cover a wonderful span of years during the reigns 
of George I, II, and III, from 1714 to 1820. Up to this time the name of 
the reigning sovereign was given to furniture so that little or nothing is 
known of the actual masters who designed and made it. But this was 
not so during, and subsequent to the 18th Century, and foremost among 
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the masters, rose Thomas Chippendale. Much of 
his work reflects the influence of the Queen Anne 
period, but out of it he evolved a style which was 
to carry his name into fame. He was a carver 
and had a most wonderful sense of proportion and 
delicacy, which he incorporated in his work. He 
employed the ball and claw foot and delicate 
Chinese fretwork and yet most Chippendale pieces 
were of sturdy construction. 


The chairs are perhaps the most famous of his 
work, and it is said that as he viewed one of his 
pieces after finishing it, declared that it was the 
“finest in the world.’”’ He developed the beautiful, 
straight leg, carved lattice-back chair, distinctly 
inspired by the Chinese school; the handsome carved 
chair with the inverted figure eight and bishop’s 
cords carved in its back; cabriole legs, ball and claw 
feet with acanthus leaf carving. The “Roundabout” 
chair often referred to as the corner chair is of 
Chippendale thought, as was also the breakfront bookcase with beau- 
tiful pediment top and carved frieze; slant top desk with cabriole 
legs; chest with cabriole legs; secretary with pediment top and 
carved fretwork and handsomely carved panels; together with tables 
for many uses—all bearing the Chippendale stamp. Cuban mahogany 
was the wood he used. In his day it was known as Spanish mahogany, 
because Cuba was a Spanish possession. He selected it because of 
its hard, close grained texture and its suitability for carving. The 
finish and color of a Chippendale piece was always a rich red, obtained 
by hand work through countless applications of oil and wax which 
took months to achieve. In Chippendale designs inlays and turnings 
are notably lacking. His work is memorable mainly for its exquisite 
carving, the use of the acanthus leaf, the ribbon back chairs, bands of 
fretwork and always the graceful proportions. 


TMNT DUO 


Chippendale 
Influence 


For posterity this great master left his book, “The Gentlemen’s and 
Cabinet Makers’ Directory”, which was published in 1754. From this 
book many craftsmen were able to produce continually the works of this 
famous designer and cabinet maker. 
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Hepplewhite School 


George Hepplewhite followed Chippendale. His designing was un- 
doubtedly influenced to a great extent by the Adam Brothers, who, contrary 
to popular belief, were not furniture designers but architects. The story 
goes that the Adam Brothers had brought to Chippendale some of their 
designs which were such a revolutionary departure from those which 
Chippendale had evolved that he became highly 
incensed and refused to make them for the Adams’. 
Thus it was that it fell to George Hepplewhite to 
execute the designs of the Adam Brothers, and it 
is believed to have influenced Hepplewhite to turn 
to the more classic thought and somewhat more 
severity of line. Upholstery, cane work, veneering, 
marquetry and painted decorations were all used; 
and mahogany was the principal wood. 


Hepplewhite is best remembered for the ex- 
quisite shield-back chairs, the legs of which were 
square and tapered, terminating many times in the 
spade foot. He was not influenced by Chippendale 
in any way, and during the reign of his popularity 

Hepplewhite the use of the cabriole leg disappeared. Some of 
the most beautiful and distinctive motifs which Hepplewhite used were 
the Prince of Wales plume, the honeysuckle, the wheat ear and other leaf 
ornaments. In the shield-back chairs, the top rail was usually curved 
and often plain. On sideboards and chests will be found gracefully 
curved fronts, some of which have concave corners. 


George Hepplewhite died in 1786, but like Chippendale, left to 
posterity a book of designs which has been called upon continuously 
since. Many genuine, excellent pieces of Hepplewhite work are now 
privately owned or displayed in museums, from which we are able to 
make perfect replicas of this master’s work. 


The Adam School 


As has been said, Robert and James Adam were not furniture de- 
signers nor cabinet makers, but architects. When the buried city of 
Pompeii was being excavated, Robert Adam visited it and made many 
discoveries of exquisite decorations of a classic style which had been 
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buried under the lava of Vesuvius for many centuries. To the Adam 
Brothers belong the honor of bringing back and applying to furniture 
design, these classic details, conspicuously among which are urns, rosettes, 
festoons, classic moulding, delicate flutings, low relief carving and inlays, 
painting and gilding. Some of the most beautiful designs in bed room, 
living room and dining room furniture are evolved from the Adam school. 


The Sheraton School 

Thomas Sheraton was the last of the great English masters, the son 
of aclergyman. Legend has it that he was desperately poor, very religious, 
a deep dreamer and a natural lover of the beautiful. He began his work 
in a little shop in London and was greatly influenced by the French school, 
by Hepplewhite and also by Adam, which he combined with unique dis- 
tinctiveness. He followed straight classic lines but was a master of 
cabinet making and inlay work. He seldom carved a piece but his work 
will always be noted for that delicate daintiness so typical of his tem- 
perament. He never used mouldings, the whole ornamentation of his 
piece depended entirely upon his skill with inlaying, using contrasting 
woods. His veneered pieces were invariably masterpieces. 


He did not have an established business such as his famous preda- 
cessors, Chippendale and Hepplewhite, but sold his work to appreciative 
connoisseurs. His most famous designs are his sideboards and side 
tables of convex shape. He is the father of the kidney-shaped desk and 
table and the rectangular chair back, but the dominating familiar feature 
of Sheraton is always the wonderful inlay work. 


The American Schools 
It can be truthfully stated that the history of furniture in America 
begins with the landing of the Pilgrims. History tells us that something 
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Trestle Table 


like one hundred persons came over on the Mayflower, which, with enough 
supplies to carry them across the Altantic, constituted a capacity load, so 
that the furniture reputed to have come over with them must have 
been very limited indeed. A navigation law prevailed in England at the time 
requiring that each ship be provided with a caretaker of supplies, and 
young John Alden was given this position on the Mayflower. He was a 
wood-worker by trade and thus was “‘the first cabinet maker in America.” 
He is credited with having the first lathe in the new settlement and 
undoubtedly built cradles, bible boxes, crude types of beds, drop-lid 
chests, etc. The austerity of the Puritan religion was unquestionably an 
added feature in dictating symplicity and total lack of ornamentation on 
any of this early furniture. It is difficult, of course, to say just how much 
of this furniture can be attributed to John Alden, but fortunately there 
are some fine old pieces preserved in musems which date definitely back 
to the days of this first settlement. 


The Elizabethan and early Jacobean schools represent the first 
American thought in design, simple and of course, very crude. Just out- 
side the little workshop of Alden grew the native New England oak, pine, 
cherry and maple. Stools of the four-legged spoke-shave type, high back 
settees and long trestle tables with plank tops were among the furnishing 
necessities provided. One of these original long trestle tables is now in 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 


As the settlers progressed and increased, more furniture was brought 
from England and with it naturally came cabinet makers and joiners, 
so that by the year 1700 the Elizabethan-Jacobean thought gave way in 
popularity to the William and Mary school. American cabinet making 
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began to take a true native thought based on this English design. Queen 
Anne designs, greatly symplified, followed. They were made of native 
maple, cherry and some walnut. The New England spoon-foot was the 
early American interpretation of the Queen Anne cabriole leg. In this 
will be found the answer to the oft repeated question as to why maple 
pieces which have cabriole legs are not strictly Queen Anne in design, but 
are correctly termed “American Colonial’. 


Thus did the Early Colonial furniture era begin in America—with 
pieces which reflect the William and Mary, Queen Anne, some of the 
Barly Georgian motifs. But Early American and Early Colonial furniture 
is best identified by its simple, rugged design—executed in maple, pine 
and cherry. 

Following this came the influence of Thomas Chippendale and from 
it our glorious American Colonial had its beginning. Not literally a copy 
of Chippendale, but rare adaptations of certain features evolving a school 
distinctly American. During the first quarter of the 18th Century 
furniture making had become a lively enterprise in New England, with 
talented craftsmen from abroad who sensed the taste of the people and 
established standards and styles definitely associated with that time. The 
Windsor chair followed some few years after this, becoming then, as it is 
now, exceedingly popular. 


John Goddard—A Pioneer 


About 1760 John Goddard established a little 
shop in Newport, R. I., from which he turned 
out many distinctive pieces. A very definite 
American design attributed to Goddard is the 
block-front chest, the inspiration for which was 
found in an old cathedral. His _ block-front 
secretaries and desks, as well as chests, have 
given Goddard a place in history as truly a 
master. Goddard was apprentice to that great 
Block-front Chest cabinet maker, John Townsend. 


William Savery 


About this time, William Savery began his notable work in Phila- 
delphia. Savery was decidedly a patron of Chippendale yet he, like the 
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early cabinet makers, left an impression in his 
work that was distinctly American. His chairs, 


low-boys, high-boys and chests rival the great { 
master and can be rightfully called Philadelphia 
Chippendale. { 


Benjamin Randolph—A Contemporary 


Benjamin Randolph was another of the noted 
Philadelphia cabinet makers following in the 
footsteps of Savery in his utilization of Chip- 
pendale motifs. His Philadelphia Chippendale 
chairs are still famous, one of which was sold 
as recently as 1929 in New York city, command- 
Philadelphia Chippendale ing a fabulous price. 


Duncan Phyfe—America’s Great Master 


Duncan Phyfe was a Scotchman, coming to America as a lad about 
1783, first settling in Albany, N. Y., where, however, he found it extremely 
difficult to apply his trade. He moved to New York city sometime later, 
establishing himself on Broad Street. In 1806 he moved his shop and home 
to Partition Street, which stood on the spot where the Hudson Terminal 
now is—just a stone’s throw from St. Paul’s Chapel, still standing 
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Duncan Phyfe 


It is perfectly evident that Duncan Phyfe had extreme difficulty in 
establishing his business. It is historically claimed that the daughter of 
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John Jacob Astor became greatly interested in Duncan Phyfe’s work and 
to her sponsorship is probably due the great success which later 
attended his career. He was soon the leading furniture designer and 
cabinet maker in the New World, his reputation spreading throughout the 
Colonies. Many New Yorkers commissioned Duncan Phyfe to build all 
of the furniture for their new homes. 


Duncan Phyfe 


Duncan Phyfe was greatly influenced by Sheraton, Hepplewhite and 
the French Empire, but genius borrows nobly and he combined these 
designs with such rare taste and original conception that he earned the 
distinction of being America’s only master to develop a characteristic 
style to bear his name. The Duncan Phyfe design is best recognized 
by his lyre-back chair, with dog’s paw carving on the legs; his drop leaf 
tables with beautifully carved pedestal bases and brass claw feet; his 
sofas with exquisite carvings of sheaves of wheat, swags and cornucopias; 
his bar-back chair, the front legs of which are carved with acanthus 
leat. The spread eagle was also carved and used as a support for table 
tops; and his beautiful side-boards of Sheraton suggestion carry the 
mark of high-grade genius. 


Duncan Phyfe was noted for his constant watch for and selection of 
mahogany which he used entirely in all his pieces, selecting only the hard, 
beautifully grained Cuban for his work. 
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From the American Colonial School 
The original of the Table De zat ated above, used by George Washington, is now 


n City Hall, New York 
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A Revival of Early Interpretations 


From 1850 to the dawn of the 20th Century furniture designing in 
America suffered a collapse in originality and distinction. It was just 
prior to 1909 that a few collectors of America began to realize the value 
of the true furniture of the old schools. All these years, from the 
conclusion of Phyfe’s work, many old masterpieces had been hidden away 
in barns and attics, branded as old fashioned and obsolete. It was 
the celebration of the Tri-centennial of the Discovery of the Hudson 
River and the 100th Anniversary of the First Steam Boat, that inspired 
a revival of the arts and crafts of Early America. 


The French Schools 


The French period should be divided into the French Renaissance, 
Louis XIV, Louis XV, which embraces the Rococo style; Louis XVI the 
Classic; and the Napoleonic or Empire. 


The French Renaissance began during the reign of Francis 1 and 
covered a span of almost a century, ending with Louis XIV, it following 
the heavy, ornamental lines which were un- 
doubtedly of Italian inspiration, intermingled 
with the Gothic, distinctly characteristic of the 
style then in vogue in Italy. The features are 
the shells, scrolls, animal forms and _ twisted 
columns. 


The Louis XIV period gave France what is 
probably the most magnificent of all French 
furniture. It was an era of courtly splendour 
and grandeur, of large salons requiring large 
furnishings suited only to palaces. Tortoise 
shell, brass and other metals were used for inlay 
work and also applied marble for table tops; 
with exquisite tapestry for upholstery. 


Louis XV 


Louis XV is a distinct example of Rococo 
style. Straight pieces were manifestly avoided, but the pieces were 
well balanced and the curves were decorated with shell ornaments, 
wreaths or flowers. Louis XV was a monarch who loved ornamen- 
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tation and luxury, and like the crowned heads of Britain, dictated 
the fashion of his day. The furniture was painted and gilded, and 
beautiful needlepoint tapestries were used. From 
the point of craftsmanship Louis XV furniture 
has never been surpassed and is best recognized 
by the French conception of the cabriole legs, the 
endive leaf and the shell and twisted scroll 
ornaments. 


The Louis XVI style was a definite return 
to the Classic. The Louis XVI period differed 
from that of the Louis XV in its straight lines 
and simplicity. Queen Marie Antoinnette gave 
precedence to and preference for the beautiful 
in designing. The motifs may have been in- 
fluenced to a great extent by the discoveries in 
Pompeii. The straight leg was very often fluted, 
beautifully turned and oft times finished with a 
twisted carving. It was frequently gilded and many pieces were inlaid 
with marquetry, but whatever the decoration a fine sense of proportion 
and the taste of the French Queen were evident. 


Louis XVI 


The Directoire and Empire 


Directoire takes its name from the French Directory which ruled 
France esthetically from 1775 to 1799. The Directoire style retains the 
Classic thought but is distinctly the forerunner of the heavy and severe 
Napoleonic Empire type, developed during the reign of Napoleon. All form 
of decorations, beautiful inlays and dainty conception disappeared and in 
its place were found emblems such as the regal ‘‘N”. This style revived 
many of the ancient motifs, such as the sphinx, the scroll, as well as some 
of the Greek and Roman characteristics. It was all quite Napoleonic and 
continued its popularity until 1814. Many of our present types today are 
influenced by it. 


The Modern School 


Soon after the war a new throught began to manifest itself in furn- 
iture. Back in 1900 there had been an expression in furniture designing 
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in Europe which was known as L’Art Nouveau. The design was prin- 
cipally straight lines and sharp angles. Various kinds of wood were used 
producing contrasting effects. Some were carved, some painted, and 
even inlay was used. While it is true that many uninteresting and 
thoroughly impractical things have been designed under the name of 
“modern,” at the present time designers are beginning to refine and 
build furniture on a correct line of thought, which, like the old school, 
will be perpetuated in favor. 


The Sloane Company of Mastercraftsmen 


Distinctly a Sloane organization, established to carry on the work of 
the great masters that our present generation may enjoy these master- 
pieces. They are produced with integrity of quality and accuracy of 
design. Thus our staff is composed of artists famous in their own name. 
And in the studios of the Company of Mastercraftsmen head-work and 
hand-work are devoted to the perpetuation of historic ideals and Sloane 
quality. Here are produced the finest replicas of the old schools. Old 
designs are reborn with such modifications or adaptations as better meet 
the standards of today. In adapting these old models no characteristic 
feature is omitted and no detail neglected. 


Like the old masters, extreme care has been exercised in the selection 
of woods, realizing that in the reproduction of their mahogany pieces, 
only that of the Swietenia family should be used. It is to the dis- 
criminating quality of the wood used in these early periods that there 
remains today such a wealth of genuine antiques. Thus, following 
the example of the geniuses of the past Mastercraftsmen reproductions 
will live as the antiques of tomorrow. W. & J. Sloane’s customers enjoy 
a very decided economic advantage through the facilities of the Company 
of Mastercraftsmen, because here are eliminated intermediary profits, 
resulting in savings which find their way into better quality and lower 
prices. 


An Important Word About Woods 


Names do not always tell all the facts. The term mahogany has been 
given an elasticity of interpretations which carries one away from the 
recognition of what true mahogany is. The Mahogany Association, Inc., 
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defines mahogany as that which belongs to the Sweitenia family— 
Cuban, Santa Domingo, Honduras and from the Amazon, denying to all 
others recognition under the term genuine mahogany. We are very 
discriminating in the use of mahogany and very positive in the specifica- 
tions which we lay down for the manufacture of furniture for our 
stock that it shall be genuine mahogany. 


Oriental Rugs 


Upon entering the store you are greeted with a display of Oriental 
Rugs worthy of the reputation which the Sloane organization has enjoyed 
for nearly a century, as the foremost importers of Orientals into America. 
They are being presented for your inspection in a manner that gives 
opportunity to study individually the exquisite designs. Ready at hand 
are Rugs from Persia, Turkey, China, India—in popular sizes and at 
prices which again lend significance to the Sloane motto—“‘Always High 
Grade; Never High Priced’. Every design shown is exclusive with us, 
controlled by our direct representation at the ancient loomsides and our 
great purchasing power which commands favorable prices. 


Domestic Rugs 


To be accepted of Sloane has been a mark of distinction with American 
manufacturers. To the merited has been given the cooperating influence 
of W. & J. Sloane and our immense distributing outlets. 


That means, of course, the productions of America’s best Rug 
makers—and to this highest grade quality we have added the attraction 
of interesting prices. 


You will see displayed on the First Floor the finest Wilton Rugs 
and the most popular Axminsters—a colorful showing in all sizes—and 
in all worthy grades. 


Hooked Rugs 


Those quaint heritages of early American days, charming pieces that 
lend themselves to many settings and solve the floor covering problem in 
a way peculiarly unique and effective. Large, medium and scatter 
sizes—to be selected from our stock; or made to special order. 
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Linoleum 


Sloane Linoleums are made in our Sloane-Blabon Factory, the most 
modern Linoleum plant in the world, located in Trenton, New Jersey. 
Most interesting designs are created, which have given Linoleum a new 
place in floor covering because of its varied adaptability. Tile effects, 
Marbleized, Jaspe—and plain and color combinations—designed expressly 
for sunrooms, recreation rooms, halls, kitchens, ete. 


Carpets of Quality 


Alexander Smith & Sons are the largest manufacturers of velvet, 
axminster and tapestry carpets in the world, and also the famous Alexander 
Smith & Sons Broadloom carpets. : 


The Alexander Smith slogan: “Nearly right won’t do in carpet colors”, 
has become a truism in Broadloom, for the difference between smartness 
and dullness is answered by even the slightest variation in carpet color. 
With Tru-Tone colors you will be sure of having the exactly correct shade 
—a feature which is accredited to Tru-Tone colors by Good Housekeeping. 
The Alexander Smith & Sons carpets are featured in more than twenty- 


five Tru-Tone colors and in varying widths from 9 to 18 feet. 
Carpet Salon, Second Floor. 


Beautiful Draperies 


You are especially invited to visit the new colorful Drapery Salon, 
where the new trends in draping and drapery materials are conveniently 
displayed and from which you will find it easy to consummate any 
decorative scheme you have in mind. 


New weaves, quaint designs, modern trends, in color effects that 
strike new notes of harmony or artistic contrasts—literally thousands 
of effects from which selections can be made and the decorative scheme 
of your ideal carried out. New 1986 weaves, brocades, damasks, brocatelles, 
tapestries, etc. Studio—Second | Floor 


Unique Lamps 


You will find the new and enlarged Lamp Section especially inter- 
esting, displaying styles that have been so carefully selected that a lamp 
will be found suitable for any idea in furnishing and for any decorative 
scheme. Special designs, which explains why you do not see them duplicated 
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anywhere else. Exclusive Wedgewood, Alabaster, Porcelain, Brass, 
Bronze, etc. Also featuring the I. E. S. Lamps, endorsed by physicians, 
scientists, educators and others interested in sight preservation. 


The Nook 


A delightful little room created to demonstrate our slogan, “Always 
high grade, never high priced.” Each week this room will be set with 
different merchandise; bedroom suite at one time, a living room at another 
time, dining room, occasional pieces, lamps, pictures and rugs. These 
will be specially priced for the week only. Here also, one will see an 
example, which is literally true throughout the store, of the finest quality 
at reasonable prices. 
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